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ism among all the nations. In 1893 the Prime Minister Count
Taaffe, tried to counteract the growth of this radical and irre-
sponsible nationalism by a bill introducing manhood suffrage for
the central parliament. He hoped that the opening of parlia-
ment to the representatives of the broad masses would divert
politics from sterile nationalist strife to fruitful social reforms.
It was the Minister of Finance, Steinbach, a great administrator,
of Jewish origin, who persuaded the Emperor to appeal to the
broad masses against the blind nationalism of the ruling parties.
Taaffe's bold policy, however, failed, for the great majority of
Parliament turned against him and forced him to resign.
The subsequent twenty years were filled with violent struggles
between the warring nationalities. The Pan-Germans surpassed
all the others in aggressiveness and created the ideology which
determined Hitler's mentality. The Government made many
efforts to bring about a reasonable settlement of the various
national conflicts, and also achieved some success, though the
parties could not be induced to accept a wider compromise. In
1906, moreover, the Prime Minister, Baron Beck, succeeded in
carrying through a great electoral reform which introduced
manhood franchise. This fundamental reform was largely put
through by the Emperor Francis Joseph, who used all his influence
to break the resistance of the Conservative parties and of the
House of Lords against the democratization of Austria. The
hopes set on this measure seemed to come true. The elections
resulted in a big decrease of the Nationalist votes and an increase
in the strength of the Socialist, Christian Social and Agrarian
parties. A large part of the peoples were sick of the Nationalist
slogans and wanted social progress.
It seems now to be generally held that Austria was a moribund
state which was bound to fall to pieces on the death of the
Emperor. This view, however, is very disputable. One of the
greatest authorities on the history of Central Europe was Louis
Eisenmann, Professor in the University of Paris. The Cambridge
Modem History, vol. xii (first published 1910, reprinted 1920),
contains a chapter by him on Austrian history before the Great
War. He sums up his survey by saying that the apprehensions
about Austria-Hungary's future have much decreased in the last
ten years.
1 The acute crisis has been dispelled solely by the internal forces
of the Monarchy, The external dangers, that is to say, Pangerman-
isra and Panslavism, appear much less serious to-day than at that
Pangennanism has been swept aside by universal suffrage